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For a number of years now, an international group of archaeologists have been surveying the 
ancient remains on the islands of the 'Dalmatian archipelago' off the coast of Croatia, part of the 
former Yugoslavia. One day in 1992, the work of this 'Adriatic Island project' was not going well. 
Because of the political situation in the former Yugoslavia, most of the foreign members of the 
team had stayed away, and the normal programme was at a stand still. In order not to do 
nothing, one of the leading Croatian members of the group, Branko Kirigin (keeper of Greek and 
Hellenistic antiquities in the archaeological museum of Split), proposed a brief exploratory visit 
to two small islands known as Palagruza which are the most distant of all the Dalmatian islands, 
closer in fact to the coast of Italy than that of Croatia. Some archaeological discoveries had been 
recorded on the island by two famous explorers of the last century, Richard Burton and C.de 
Marchesetti. 

The islands of Palagruza are small, steep, and very isolated; they lack a natural water-supply, 
and nobody lives on them except a lighthouse-keeper, and huge quantities of birds. The seas 
around them, however, are the best fishing area in the Adriatic. No-one expected very much from 
the investigation of Palagruza, which was originally only designed as a long day trip; it was a 
matter of more or less routine checking. But, on landing, the team were amazed to discover 
that they could pick up from the ground not just worked stone age flints in good quantity but 
also fine Greek pottery from the classical period. The day trip became extended into a systematic 
exploration, and in due course actual excavationswere conducted, which produced finds from 
the early neolithic to the later Roman periods as well as much more Greek pottery-more than 
2,000 fragments to date. Why had so many Greeks visited the islands so little visited today by 
any except birds and fishermen? (It is true that Palagruza has been honoured by a papal 
visit, but that was Pope Alexander III in 1177.) And not just Greeks, since the finds on the 
island suggesting intensive traffic cover a much broader time span. A hypothesis began to form 
in the mind of the explorers ... 

An island of marvels 

According to a widespread legend, the great Greek hero Diomedes did not stay long at 
home in Argos on his return from the expedition to Troy, but sailed west. What he did there 
was disputed; numerous places on both the Italian and the Dalmatian side of the Adriatic claimed 
associations of various kinds with him. Such stories seem to have been spread by Greeks who 
came to trade or settle in these regions, several centuries of course after Diomedes' supposed 
arrival: if Diomedes had been here first, they were not late intruders in a foreign land, but were 
taking up an inheritance left them by a heroic predecessor. Of all the legendary figures 
associated with the region, Diomedes came to be the most famous, and he was even 
worshipped as a god or hero. In particular, he was associated with an extraordinary island: a 
work on marvels falsely ascribed to Aristotle, for instance, says 'On the island of Diomedes, 
which is in the Adriatic, it is said that there is a sanctuary of Diomedes, beautiful and holy, and that 
surrounding the sanctuary sit large birds with big, hard beaks. When Greeks go ashore there, the 
birds remain calm, but if any of the barbarians who live nearby come, they fly out and dive headlong 
from the air and wound or kill them with their beaks. It is said that they originate from the 
companions of Diomedes, who suffered shipwreck near this island.' This story of the 
transformation of the companions of Diomedes into birds is often mentioned, by Virgil for instance 
in book 11 of the Aeneid. 



A lecture to remember 


You will have guessed the hypothesis that was forming in the archaeologists' mind. Hitherto the 
island(s) of Diomedes had been identified with the Trerniti group further to the west, near to the 
Italian coast at Monte Gargano- three in number, how- ever, not two as several ancient sources 
claim the islands of Diomedes to have been. Some scholars had wondered whether the fabled 
islands were more than a myth. But if Palagruza was site of the sanctuary of Diomedes, themany 
tracesof Greek presence would be explained. Proof positive, however, did not emerge untill994. 
Branko Kirigin presented the crucial disco- very at a lecture in England recently, and seldom has the 
excitement of an audience at a learned lecture been as perceptible as when there appeared on the 
screen a slide showing a piece of pottery found on the larger island and bearing the inscription: 

IOMED[]. Evidently it formed part of a dedication 'To Diomedes', and the hypothesis had 
been triumphantly confirmed. Several other pot fragments found in excavations in 1996 have 
also carried parts of the hero's name. 


Lords of the sea 

The interest of the discovery is not just that it allows us,for the first time since antiquity, to write 
'Islandsof Diomedes' in the right place on a map. Branko Kirigin and his colleagues have 
started to wonder about the trade routes in this part of the world in antiquity. For ancient sailors, 
they suggest, Palagruza a remote island but a point of call in the middle of the fastest crossing 
of the Adriatic. Was Diomedes then a sailor'sgod? The team have also discovered signs of 
worship of him at Cape Pianka (known in antiquity as Promunturium Diomedis), the most 
dangerous promontory on the Dalmatian coastline, a place where sailors might well feel the need 
of a helper. At this point, a striking parallel presents itself. Another great hero of the siege of Troy, 
Achilles himself, had a similarly unexpected afterlife associated with the sea; as 'Achilles lord of 
the sea' (Pontarches) he ruled the waters of the Black Sea, at the other end of the Greek world 
from Diothedes,and was particularly associated with the island Leuke. But how do these heroes 
whose great feats were achieved on land and under arms come to live on as lords of islands and 
of waters? Are myths of the 'islands of the blessed ' relevant in any way? Ten years from 
now, it will turn out that our ideas about quite a number of aspects of the ancient world 
have been changed by the day trip of Kirigin and his collaborators. 


British members of the Adriatic Islands Project are Vincent Gaffney and John Hayes, of the 
Department of Ancient History and Archaeology in the University of Birmingham. 




